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“ Therefore as a StraNGER, bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET, 
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FOR THE STRANGER. 


ON THE GOOD EFFECTS OF BAD NOVELS. 


Iam one of those persons, peculiarly adapted for things as 
they are, who discover in every evil the seeds of immoderate or 
remote advantage. 

I believe that every evil is perpetually employed in destroying 
itself ; while every good is increasing by strengthening and expand- 
ing ; and that to this purpose even evil is subservient—conse- 
quently I believe, that 

“ Whatever is, is right ” ; 

But to enjoy this optimism thoroughly, it is necessary that the 
mind should possess very diffusive philanthropy : how, other- 
wise, shall we contemplate with calmness the mind of the great- 
er part of the present and immediately succeeding generations, 
merely because their misfortunes will produce the happiness of 
posterity ! Yet thus it is with novels—I mean dad novels: they 
are uhiversally read, and universally mischievous ; but they are 
daily bringing themselves into contempt, and daily producing ad- 
vantages very different from their apparent tendency: meantime 
thousands are hourly corrupted by them, in their tastes, their mor- 
als, and their: hearts. 

How fortunate then is it for me, that I can look upon the best 
side of the picture ! You shall read in what manner I console my- 
self. 

If we look at the female part of mankind, and speak of it as 
one individual, we shall perceive that it is just emerging from in- 
fancy. If, however, we separate the particles of this composi- 
tion, we shall find that the appearance of refinement, which had 
induced us to suppose them emerging, is not‘produced by an 
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equal improvement in the whole ; but rather, that many enlighten- 
ened, and some splendid individuals among them serve to illumine 
the features of the rest; while the greater part are in them- 
selves, buried in the profoundest night. Now I contend that, if 
this period of female mental infancy be compared with that of the 
male, ladies will suffer nothing by the comparison: so that we may 
reasonably hope, and, indeed, particular examples assure us, that. 
their maturity may hereafter side with our own. 

Have we forgotten, that, when we first began to cultivate our 
understanding, we had our Moukish legends, our crusades, and 
our hobgoblins ; our witchings, and our conundrums? Have we 
forgotten these things, that we look so haughtily upon the fair 
who now admire them ? 

Let us observe the utility of these compositions which the 
greater part of our novels imitate so well. 

They induce persons to read, who, but for them, would never’ 
read at all. 

It is the Spectator, I think, that remarks that in order to allure 
persons toa habit of reading, it is only necessary that they should 
read a little, frequently; and if they do this, he cares not wheth- 
er the subject be ‘Tom Thumb,’ or ‘ Thomas Aquinas ;’ gross 
nonsense, or profound argument. Not that considerable prefer- 
ence is wanting ; but he is persuaded that those who read the first 
attentively, will soon wish to study the second. 

The truth is, our understanding is progressively fitted for the 
growth of knowledge; precisely as a rock becomes capable of 
vegetable treasure. ; 

It may seem a very odd comparison, when I oppore the litera- 
ture for which our Circulating Libraries are most famous, to 
the family of plants called mosses: I go on, nevertheless to shew 
their affinity. 

Nature has provided this class of vegetables for the most use- 
ful purposes. We suppose a bare and rugged rock: hither the 
birds, the winds, and even the waters convey the smallest and most 
imperceptible pieces of moss. ‘These form resting places for the 
accumulation of earth ; and even themselves dying away increase 
the stock. Meantime the seeds of larger kinds successively take 
roct, and afford food and lodgment to the smaller insects, who 
dic, and with the mosses add to the embankment. There is now 
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éarth sufficient for the stone-crof, the house-leek, and other large 
species of moss; and as these decay, the wall-lower and the 
feeltitory find nourishment, and deck the spot with sweetness and 
beauty. : 

So, in the mind, idle tales first cling to its barren surface : 
they make, however, a little soil in which better things may 
grow. The soil, or judgment, however becomes deeper. More 
weighty and extensive matters may now strike into it. And see! 
where first barrenness, then glittering moss, without solidity— 
now the fair flowers of fancy blow, and their fragrance is enjoyed ! 
The judgment has gained quantity and fertility; and now the 
charms of poetick taste have place. Thus, then, to these lichen- 
like novels we owe the foundation of reai improvement. 

The progress of science doesnot endhere. Onthe rock where 
we have supposed the flowers decay, and the earth increases, odorif- 
erous and flowering shrubs take root, and by chance some cocoa 
comes floating to the place, or some winged pine seed is blown 
thither. Then lofty and storm defying. trees adorn the formerly 
grey stone: birds and beasts enjoy their existence beneath its 
shades, and support themselves with its fruits—carry on the 
thought through countless ages—and you shall see this rock sup- 
porting pastures, and forests ; rivers and cities :—thus where the 
flowers of fancy flourish, elegance and vigour of understanding 
shall soon be seen; and some “ glorious, golden opportunity” 
present objects to the mind as useful as the cocoa, as magnificent as 
the cedar: creation enjoys the improvement, and mankind itself rev- 
els in the comforts and luxuries of its produce. Yet nothing had 
grown there had it not first been clothed with moss. Mark how 
anxious /Vature is for the perfection of the natural and the mor- 
al world : every unsightly object is covered with moss and with 
ivy ; and our girls flock to the Circulating Libraries! 

All hail, then, those fortunate authors to whose labours we are 
indebted for such signal blessings! Some there are to whom the 
sage listens with holy admiration; to whom the philosopher re- 
sorts for information, and the man of taste for reiterated pleas- 
ure: but what praise is due to such, when compared with those 
who can stop the giddy on their way, and teach those to feel the 
charms of letters who never felt them before ; can make the idle 
assiduous and the listless thoughtful ' 
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Let me seea girl take up an absurd novel: if she is pleased 
with it, I will pronounce that it is perfectly fitted for her capaci- 
ty—In ninety-nine instances these predilections will produce the 
misery of the admirer; but in the hundredth, a strong understand- 
ing will learn from the very lessons, to despise the instructor. 
A good taste will spring from the detestation of bad; and thus 
spreading itself to myriads of mankind in luxuriant branches 
from the well nourished root, will have ample vengeance for the 
ninety-nine that have been destroyed. 

We will enquire, too, whether, of those that perished, none ul- 
timately contributed to the general weal of the world ? J cansup- 
pose that she who owes her misery to these books, will be very 
solicitous, in the thoughtfulness of misfortune, to teach her child 
behaviour directly oppesite to that which they encourage. J can 
suppose that she who has passed 

* From loveless youth to unrespected age !” 
will be careful to warn her children, that they do not throw away 
their lives upon that which produces no benefit : or to take ordina- 
ry cases, Jcan suppose that the girl who now becomes acquainted 
with the contents of bad novels, will use do small degree of pre- 
caution to prevent her children from perusing them. You see 
how I console myself! 

Bad novels thenare most excellent things; and the worse they 
are written so much the better for society: they gain the greatest 
number of those who have, hitherto, never read—for such cannot 
understand any part of a book that is tolerebly put together: and 
what is best of all, they will at the same time have the fewest ad- 
mirers ; because the more glaring the absurdity is, the greater 
will be the number who discover it. Moreover, I do really, and 
not jocularly, wish to see very stupid Stories written, (and, thanks 
to. circulating libraries, 1 shall not wish in vain,) because they at- 
tract readers. These having tasted books, commonly seek for 
others; and itis hard, indeed, if some of the latter are not mode- 
rately good: and the reader is by- this time prepared to compre- 
hend them. Now, something like argument or inference will 
sometimes be drawn from the actions related; and the reader 
having been thus cheated into half a page of logick, finds it has no- 
thing in it quite so dreadful as was apprehended. Thus the very 
novel reader is seduced into a philosopher; and all those good 
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things, haply, follow, witha perspective of which I indulged my- 
self in the former part of my observations. 

My hypothesis, as will be perceived, is founded upon an opinion, 
that many have learned to despise novels by reading them; and 
have acquired sense by studying nonsense. These notwith- 
standing, are by no means the most favourable methods of attain- 
ing understanding. Some would teach us toate vice by exhibit- 
ing its features. For my own part I had rather inculcate the love 
of virtue by displaying goodness. I think precisely the same of 
taste. I cannot allow the study of what is good can be really 
benefitted by the contrast of what is bad; yet I readily acknowl- 
edge, that these two modes of instruction are adapted for differ- 
ent persons; and that mine is, perhaps, more useful to procure 
the refinement of such as already possess it, than to impart it to 
those who are unacquainted with its nature. 

Go on, therefore, you who write vile novels! Crow absurdity 
upon absurdity; patch deformity with deformity ; caricature the 
works of Providence; mar the outlines of his wisdom, till its 
form is rendered doubtful,.and its beauty denied: twist the paths 
of virtue till their end and object are lost ; strew those of vice so 
thick with flowers, that their characteristicks may become equivo- 
cal, and their way-marks uncertain; draw fantastick characters ; 
paint their countenances useful; and then tell your readers that 
you are almost inclined to doubt the goodness of God in making 
them so !*. if, indeed, you mean their Maker, their Creator, I 
doubt with you!—Go on :—do these things ; and my earnest wish 
attend you !—And you, fair Ladies, read on; gather together all 
the novels you can find; read them till—till you have acquired 





sense enough to see their worthlessness ! - Cc. 
* An expression in an admired Novel. 
al 
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THE THEATRE. 
[ Continued } 


Dramatick performances are not only indicative of national 
character, but as has been already observed, they may operate 
either to corrupt, or refine publick taste, according to the man- 
ner in which they are conducted. It cannot be doubted but that 
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by the representation of plays, virtuous and patriotick senti- 
ments may be impressed upon the mind, an enthusiastick at- 
tachment to our country, government and laws imbibed, and all 
the great principles which bind society together and promote 
individual happiness and general security, may be inculcated. 
It is equally undeniable that an impetus directly the reverse of 
all this may be given to the publick mind. When the fustian 
of the player, and the empty bombast of the writer are counte- 
nanced, when “ declamation roars while passion sleeps,” when 
obscenity is received for wit, and licentiousness for boldness 
of ideas, when a double entendre excites more applause than 
the most noble and generous sentiments, when all else is made 
subservient to a passion for pageantry and show; it is beyond 
the power of human foresight to calculate the evils that may re- 
sult from the indulgence of such a taste, or the toleration of 
such representations. ‘We do not believe there are many per- 
sons who ever enter a Theatre with an intention of receiving a 
moral lesson, or adding to their literary acquirements, or fix- 
ing a standard of taste; nor do we suppose there are many so 
completely in love with vice, that they would attend expressly 
for the purpose of having their minds more corrupted, and 
their inclinations more whetted to the pursuit of infamy ; but 
at the same time we believe, upon the regulation of the stage 
it depends, which of these consequences shall follow. 

Without deviating from the course of more general observa- 
tions in relation to the theatre, its effects on society, the gen- 
eral outlines of what the theatre ought to be, connected with 
such historical facts as tend to illustrate ou? positions ; we in- 
tend occasionally, to make such remarks upon the plays per- 
formed in the theatre in this city, as may appear to us proper, 
and conducive to the ends we have in view. Let it however be 
distinctly understood that we are far from arrogating to our- 
selves the requisite talents for criticism upon a subject so va- 
rious and complicated in. its nature ; nor do we consider our- 
selves so fit an Areopagus to controul the opinions of others, 
that they may safely trust to us without the trouble of judging 
for themselves. If we know ourselves, however, we have no 
private predilections or prepossessions to be gratified, and 
while we speak with freedom, we mean “ nothing to extenuate, 
gr set down ought in malice.” 
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To use the technical phraseolgy of the theatre, a piece has 
been “ got up” here, and as we understand, has already been 
several times before the publick, under the title of * Lake Erie, 
er the glorious tenth of September.” The subject as appears 
from the title is intended to commemorate our late naval victo- 
ry, and it isto be supposed hasin view the laudable design to 
inspire a love of country, to dispense renown and praise to great 
and noble actions, and to diffuse a spirit that may tend to their 
achievement. We say if is to be supposed that this is the object of 
the production ; but that supposition only rests on the charity we 
have for its author or authors, for as far as we could judge from 
witnessing one representation, it contains little else than disgust- 
ing rhodomontade, barbarous rhymes, unconnected circumstan- 
ces, partial dialogue from various sources, and unfinished alle- 
gory tacked together in more confusion than the Sybil’s leaves, 
and forming in the whole a hotchpot which we imagine never 
_ has, and hope never will be again equalled. 

We had prepared a sketch of this piece, something on the 
manner in which it was announced, but our limits at present 
forbid its insertion. Several couplets of the poetry (if it may 
be called so) were observed peculiarly unfortunate, one partic- 
ularly we recollect, 

Commodore Rogers saiied o’er every sea 

And braved a thousand enemy, 
at which we thought even “the genius” seemed to glancea 
sidelong smile. If the piece should be again brought out, we 
trust in mercy to the Commodore, that he may be kept behind 
the scene. The acting appeared better than the composition 


merited. 
(To be continued.) 





THE MELANGE....Wo. 6. 
“ Tdle hours not idly spent.” 


[ The following correspondence between Gibbon and Priestley, 
deserves attention not merely as a literary curiosity, but as 
indicative of the character of these celebrated men. We 
believe that it has not lately been re-published and probably 
will be new to many of our readers..] 
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Dr. Priestley’s Card to Mr. Gibbon. 

Dr. Priestley presents his compliments to Mr. Gibbon, begs 
his acceptance of a copy of his History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, and requests his particular attention to the Gen- 
eral Conclusion, Part I. 

Birmingham, Dec. 11, 1782. 

Mr, Gibbon’s first letter. 
51, 

Asa mark of your esteem, I should have accepted with plea- 
sure your History of the Corruptions of Christianity. You 
have been careful to inform me that it is intended not as a gift, 


-but asa chailenge ; and sucha challenge you must permit me 


to decline. At the same time, since you glory in outstripping 
the zeal of the Mufti and the Lama, it may be proper for me to 
deciare, that I siould equally refuse the defiance of those vene- 
rable divines. Once, and once only, the just defence of my 
own veracity provoked me to descend into the amphitheatre ; 
but as long as you attack opinions which I have never maintain- 
ed, and maintain principles which I have never denied, you 
may safely exult in my silence, and your own victory. The 
difference between us (on the credibility of miracles) which you 
chuse to suppose, and wish to argue, is a trite and ancient top- 
ick of controversy ; and from the opinion which you entertain of 
yourself, and of meg it does not appear probabie, that our dis- 
pute would either edify or enlighten the publick. 

That publick will decide to whom the invidious name of un- 
believer more justly belongs: to the historian, who, without 
interposing his own sentiments, has delivered a simple narra- 
tive of authentick facts; or to the disputant, who proudly re- 
jects all natural proof of the immortality of the soul, over- 
throws (by circumscribing) the inspiration of the Evangelists 
and Aposties, and condemns the religion of every Christian 
nation as a fable less innocent, but no less absurd, than Maho- 
met’s journey to the third Heaven, 

And now, Sir, since you assume a right to determine the 
objects cf my past and future studies, give me leave to convey 
to your ear the almost unanimous, and not offensive wish of the 
philosophick world; that you would confine your ialents and in- 
dustry to those sciences in which real and yseful improvements 
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can be made. Remember the end of our predecessor Servetus, 
not of his life (the Calvins of our days are restrained from the 
use of the same fiery arguments) but I mean the end of his 
reputatic 1. His theological writings are lost in oblivion; and 
if his book on the Trinity be still preserved, it is only because 
it contains the first rudiments of the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. 
Iam Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
E. GIBBON. 


THE ANSWER. 
Sir, 

It would have been impertinent in me, especially consider- 
ing the object of my History, to have sent you a copy of it as a 
mark of my esteem, or friendship. What I meant was to act 
the part of a fair and open adversary ; and I am truly sorry that 
you decline the discussion I proposed. For though you are of 
a different opinion, I do not think that either of us could be 
better employed ; and should the Mufti and the Lama (whose 
challenge you say you would also decline) become parties in 
the business, I should rejoice the more. 

I donot well know what you can mean by intimating that I 
am “a greater unbeliever than yourself; that I attack opinions 
which you never maintained, and maintain principles which 
you never denied.” If you mean to assert that you are a be- 
liever in Christianity, and meant to recommend it, I must say 
that your mode of writing has been very ill adapted to gain 
your purpose. If there be any certain method of discovering 
a man’s real object, vour’s has been to discredit Christianity 
in fact, while in words you represent yourself asa friend to it; 
a conduct which I scruple not to call highly unworthy and mean, 
an insult on the common sense of the Christian world. As a 
method of screening you from the notice of the law (which is 
as hostile to me as it is to you) you must know that it could avail 
you nothing ; and though that mode of writing might be deem- 
ed ingenious and witty in the first inventor of it, it has been 
too often repeated to deserve that appellation now. 

According to your own rule of conduct, this charge ought 
to provoke you to descend into the amphitheatre once more, as 
much as the accusation of Mr. Davis. For it is a call upon 
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you to defend not your principles only, but also your honour. 
For what can reflect greater dishonour upon a man, than to 
say one thing and mean another? You have certainly been very 
far from confining yourself, as you pretend, to a simple narm- 
tive of authentick facts, without interposing your own senti- 


‘ ments. I hold no opinions, obnoxious as they are, that I am 


not ready both to avow in the most explicit manner, and also to 
defend with any person of competent judgment and ability. 
Had I not considered you in this light, and also as fairly open, 
by the strain of your writings, to such a challenge, I should 
not have called upon you as I have done. The publick will form 
its own judgment both of that and of your silence, and finally 
decide between you, the humble historian, and me, the proud 
disputant. 

As to my reputation, for which you are very obligingly con- 
cerned, give me leave to observe, that as far as it is an object 
with any person, and a thing to be enjoyed by himself, it must 
depend upon his particular notions and feelings. Now, odd as 
it may appear to you, the esteem of a very few rational Chris- 
tian friends (though I know that it will ensure me the detesta- 
tion of the greater part of the nominally Christian world that 
may happen to hear of me) gives me more real satisfaction than 
the applause of what you call the philosophick world. I admire 
Servetus (by whose example you wish me to take warning) more 
for his courage in dying for the cause of important truth, than 
I should have done if, besides the certain discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood, he had made another the most celebra- 
ted discovery in philosophy. 

However, I do not see what my philosophical friends (of 
whom I have many, and whom I think I value as I might) have 
to do with my metaphysical or theological writings. They 
may, if they please, consider them as my particular whims or 
amusement, and accordingly neglect them. They have in fact, 
interfered very little with my application to philosophy since I 
have had the means of doing it. I was never more busy, or 
more successfully so, in my philosophical pursuits, than during 
the time that I have been employed about the History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity. Iam at this very time totus in 
illis, as my friends know, and as the publick will know in due 
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time, which with me is never long; and if you had thought 
proper to enter into the discussion I proposed, it would not 
have made me neglect my laboratory, or omit a single experi- 
ment that I should otherwise have made. 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


Mr. Gibbon’s second letter. 
Sir, 

As I do not presume to judge of the sentiments and inten- 
tions of another, I shall not enquire how far you are disposed 
to suffer, or to inflict, martyrdom. It only becomes me to say, 
that the style and temper of your last letter has satisfied me of 
the propriety of declining all farther correspondence, whether 
publick or private, with such an adversary. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
E. GIBBON. 


THE ANSWER. 
Srr, 

I neither requested, nor wished, to have any private cor- 
respondence with you. All that my MS. card required was a 
simple acknowledgment of the receipt of the copy of my work. 
You chose, however, to give me a specimen of your temper 
and feelings, and also what I thought to be an opening to a fur- 
ther call upon you for-a justification of yourself in publick. Of 
this I was willing to take advantage, and at the same time to 
satisfy you that my philosophical pursuits, for which, whether 
in earnest or not, you were pleased to express some concern, 
would not be interrupted in consequence of it. As this corres- 
pondence, from the origin and nature of it, cannot be deemed 
confidential, I may, especially if I resume my observations on 
your conduct as an historian, give the publick an opportunity of 
judging of the propriety of my answer to your first extraordi- 
nary letter, and also to this last truly enigmatical one ; to in- 
terpret which requires much more sagacity, than to discover 
your real intentions with respect to Christianity, though you 
might think you had carefully concealed them from all human 
inspection. 
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Wishing to hear from you just as little as you please in 
private, and just as much as you please in publick, 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


Mr. Gibbon’s third letter. 


If Dr. Priestley consult his friends, he will probably learn, 
that a single copy of a paper, addressed under a seal to a sin- 
gle person, and not relative to any publick or official business, 
must always be considered as private correspondence, which a 
man of honour is not at liberty to print, without the consent of 
the writer. That consent, in the present instance, Mr. Gibbon 
thinks proper to withhold: and as he desires to escape all far- 
ther altercation, he shail not trouble Dr. Priestley or himself 
with explaining the motives of his refusal. 


THE ANSWER. 

Dr. Priestly is as unwilling to be guilty of any real impro- 
priety as Mr. Gibbon can wish him to be; but as the corres- 
pondence between them relates not to any private but only to a 
publick matter, he apprehends that it may, according to Mr. 
Gibbon’s own distinction, at the pleasure of either of the par- 
ties, be laid before the publick, who, in fact, are interested to 
know at least the result of it. Dr. Priestley’s conduct will al- 
ways be open to animadversion, that of Mr. Gibbon, or any 
other person. His appeal is to men of honour, and even men 
of the world, and he desires no favour. 

Dr. Priestley has sent a single copy of the correspondence to 
a friend in London, with leave to shew it to any other common 
friend, but with prohibition to take any other copy. But be- 
tween this and printing there is no difference, except in mode 
and extent. In the eye of the law, and of reason, both are 
equally publications; and has Mr. Gibbon never thought him- 
self ai liberty to shew a copy of a letter to a third person. 

Mr. Gibbon may easily “ escape all farther altercation” by 
discontinuing this mutually disagreeable correspondence ; and 
leaving Dr. Priestley to act as his own discretion, or indiscre- 
tion, may dictate; and for this himseif only, and not Mr. Gib- 
bon, is responsible. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

This part of our plan has not been neglected for want of in- 
teresting matter to complete it. On the contrary the difficulty 
attending the importation of books during the last year has 
rendered the American press more active than at any former 
period ; but other communications of more general interest 
have occupied the space originally allotted. 

WOODFALL’S JUNIUS. 
Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

“The present edition contains, besides the letters published 
by authority of Junius himself, others writteu by the same au- 
thor under various signatures which appeared in the Publick 
Advertiser from April, 1767 to May, 1772, together with his 
private letters, peculiarly curious and interesting addressed to 
his printer Mr. H. S. Woodfail and his confidential correspon- 
dence with Mr. Wilkes,” with a preliminary essay and notes, 
&c. This book throws but little light on the darkness which 
conceals the author and we close it still repeating, Stat nomin- 
us umbra. 

THE LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 
By Rozgert Sourney. Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. N. ¥. 

This is a master piece of Biography. It appeared some time 
since, in the form ofa Review,* but it is now expanded and more 
correctly arranged. The following extract we give as an un- 
rivalled specimen of pathetick eloquence. Vol. 2, p. 278. 


The death of Nelson was fel: in England as something more than a pub- 
lick calamity : men started at the intelligence, and turned pale as if they 
had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our admiration and 
affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and 
it seemed as if we had never, till then, known how deeply we loved and 
reverenced him What the country had lost in its great naval hero—the 
greatest of our own, and of all former times, was scarcely taken into the 
account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he performed his part, that 
the maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an end : 
the fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed ; new na. 
vies must be built, and a new race of seamen must be reared for them, be- 
fore the possibility of their invading our shores could again be contemplat- 
ed. It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude 
of our loss that we mourned for him: the general sorrow was of a higher 
character. The people of England grieved that funeral ceremonies, pub. 
lick monuments, and posthumous rewards, were all which they could now 

* Quarterly Review, No. V. Art. XVIII 
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bestow upon him, whom the king, the legislature, and the nation, would 
alixe have delighted to honour ; whom every tongue would have blessed, 
whose presence in every village through which he might have passed would 
have wakened the church bells, have given school-boys a hulyday, have 
drawn children from their sports to gaze upon him, and “ old men from 
the chimney corner,” to look upon Nelson ere they died. 
WORKS OF THE R:GHT HON. EDMUND BURKE, vol. 6. 
SPEECHES OF LORD ERSKINE, 
(When at the Bar.) 

This edition is printed from the one which has been authenti- 
cated by Lord Erskine himself in a letter addressed to the 
American publishers, in Feb. 1813. 

SPEECHES OF THE HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 
Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. NM. ¥. 
TALES OF REAL LIFE, 
By Mrs. Orre. Bradford and Read, Boston. 

These Tales are very entertaining and we recommend them 
particularly to our young readers. This last production of Mrs. 
Opie, we think not equal to its predecessors either in design or 
execution, which may perhaps be owing to the recent loss of 
her Father. 

LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES LEE 

Richard Scott, N. Y. 

SINCLAIR AND HORTENSE, from the pen of Madam De Genlis 

THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD, with other occasional pieces, 

By James MontGomery. * Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. N Y. 

We are much indebted to these gentlemen for the neatness 
and accuracy with which they execute their books, and their ra- 
pidity in importing and republishing works of merit. 

We understand that a new poem by Lord Byron, called Zhe 
Bride of Abydos (from which we have published an extract in 
our poetical department) and a novel by Madam D‘Arblay (for- 
merly Miss Burney) are in the press at Philadelphia. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ELIZA. 





There sleep around those lips of thine, 
Of playful beauties, what a number ? 
And yet, uniess awak’d by mine, 
The witching dimples ever slumber. 
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Surely, my love! ’tis woman’s part, 
To sport the beauties she possesses : 
*Tis thine to scorn the prudish art 
That hides a grace, and never blesses. * 





TO sestetese #289. 


The groves are fast fading, 
The leaves are fast falling, 
And pale are the sun-beams that light on the hills : 
No more do the vales bloom, 
Dark do the streams gloom, 
But darker the feeling my bosom that fills. 


Thy love was once plighted, 
My heart no more slighted, 
Bright beaming visions arose to my view : 
Thy heart it prov’d rotten, 
Thy vows were forgotten, 
And dark were the scenes that my fancy drew. 


Too long have I lov’d thee, 
Too long have I prov’d thee 
Colder than the breeze on the Lapland wave : 
Farewell! let meléave thee, 
No more to deceive me, 
Till calmly I rest in the cheerless grave. 


I love the groves fading, 
I love the leaves falling, 
And the stin-beams faint on the hills that shine : 
I love the silent vale, 
Array’d in sadness pale, 
I love the pensive shade of day’s decline. 
SYLVANDER 


SELECTED POETRY. 
FROM THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS, A NEW POEM. 
By Lory Byron. 
Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture—the love of the turtle-— 
Now melt into sorrow—now madden to crime? 
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THE STRANGER. 


Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul* in her bloom ; 

Where the citron and olive are, fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man is divine— 

*Tis the clime of the East—’tis the land of the Sun— 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ?} 
Qh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 


* Gul—the rose. 
+ “ Souls made of fire, and children of the Sun, 


With whom revenge is virtue.” [Young’s Revenge. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 23d February, 1814. 






























































Thermometer | Barometer. | Winds. _|Weather. | Observations 
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